





** BEHOLD I BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
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levery fear, of its founders. As we have watched its pro- 
gress, we have seemed to see, in its silent and unobtru- 
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which shall bereafier be beneficially and powerfully felt 


jn the church and the world; while, as we have heard 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY PIETY. 


[Under this title we give the following extract from 
the last Annual Report of the Sunday School connected 
with the North Church in this city. ] 

The providence of God seems, at the present moment, 
to be uttering a peculiarly loud demand that we labor 
and pray for the conversion of children, in their earliest 
years. Itis even now calling for men to fill the ranksof 
the church. whose piety has grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength, and thus acquired a 
maturity, when the more active and public duties de- 
mended by the exigencies of the age, are commenced. 
The church wants men who have grown in grace as long 
andas much when they enter on her work, as many of 
her most devoted and useful suns now have when they 
are called tu close it;—whose entrance on the work shail 
have been preceded by 20 or 25 years of the copious and 
uninterrupted descent of the Holy Spirit, on their regen 
erated and willing hearts. When such men shall com- 
pose the church, we shall witness the rapid advance of 
our Messiah's cause; and the events of the past few 
years, and those now transacting, shall prove the open- 
ing and progressive acts of a grand drama, whose closing 
scene shiall show a regenerated world. But if the stan- 
dard of holiness and Christian action be not speedily 
raised, in some way, (and this tous seeins the most pro- 
bable, if notthe only way,) it requires neither the spirit 
of foreboding, nor the spirit of prophecy, to foresee, that 
these scenes shall terminate in quite a different catas- 
trophe. The mingled appeal, therefore, of present and 
future generations, comes to the heart of every parent 
and every Sabbath School teacher, urging them, with al- 
most resistless energy, to labor and pray for the early 
conversion of children; and to devise all the means 
which piety and wisdom can suggest, to render them 
just such Christians in communion with the Saviour, in 
agouizing prayer, and in benevolent feeling, action and 
self-denial. as the exigencies of thechurch and the world 
loudly demand. 

This thought introduces to our view the most interest- 
ing aspect of our school,—the Missionary Association. 
Another year has confirmed us in the opinion expressed 
of its utility, in out last report. Since it has been in op- 





eration, it has realized every hope, and disappointed 


| have been compelled to rejoice in the good which it is 


even now accomplishing. 

In the past year, the contributions and appropriations 
have been as follows, viz :—$52 50, transmitted through 
the American Board tothe Rev. Mr. Goodell, at Constan- 
tinople: $62 07 to Ceylon, for suppoit of New Haven 
School, and also for support of Mary Austin; $61 02 to 
the Rev. Mr. Stevens, China; and $66 remain in the 
Treasury, ready to be devoted to the cause of Sabbath 
Schools inthe West,—making a total of $242 59. 

This sum, although. small compared with what we 
ought to have contributed, has yet been sufficient to be 
the means of great good. It may be but a drop in the 
stream of benevolence ; but were every school in the 
land to do as much, in proportion to its ability, a sum 
would be obtained from this source alone more than suf- 
ficient to support the operations of the American Board, 
as they have been conducted in past years. 

But, as we have already hinted, our chief object is 
something higher and nobler than merely to obtain mo- 
ney for the heathen. It is to awaken and cherish the 
spirit of prayer. benevolence, and warm-hearted piety 

- the piety of primitive Christianity,—active, abiding, 
self denying, Christ-like. 

Weare fully persuaded, that the influence of the As- 
sociation is eminently calculated to secure this higher 
object. Any attempt to show this would be but the reit- 
eration of facts and considerations similar to those pre- 
sented in former reports. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves, at the present time, to a general glance at its 
history aud success the past year, aod some considera- 
tions suggested in passing. 

In the early part of the year, the Association seemed 


of the scholars. During that season of stupidity, when 
| +» teacher and pupil were alike slumbering over their 
‘highest interests in the common lethargy which hung over 
the church of God,” this cause seemed to throw around 
the school its greatest charm. The teachers, while from 
month to month they complain of the.general indiffer- 
ence of their scholars, speak of thisas meintaining a 
strong and lasting hold on their feelings and affections. 
Who shall tell how deep in stupidity we might Lave been 
plunged—how far in departure from God we might have 
gone—had not this interposed an effectual barrier to our 
out downward, and wayward course !- 

As we pass into the season of specia] outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit which we have experienced, we find our 
hearts swelling with gratitude, in view of the spirit of, 

nuine benevolence which we have seen manifested. 

requently has it been witnessed, that the youthful con- 
vert, whose bosom was throbbing with its first enrotions » 











matifestly to be gaiving a deeper hold ou the affections 
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of gratitude to the Saviour, has turned his eye over the 
scenes of moral desolation which had often been pictur- 
ed before him, and has breathed among his earliest peti- 
tions, after it was proclaimed in heaven, ** behold, he 
prayeth,”’ the agonizing prayer for the conversion of the 
heathen. We have found in this, as in every other res- 
pect, that it is of inestimable importance that the mind 
be tamiliarized with its duties end obligations, at the 
time when the heart becomes willing to perform them. 
When thus the heart of the convert, glowing with its 
earliest love, has before it its responsibilities in all their 
length, and breadth, and importance, he seizes upon them 
with avidity, and beco:nes at once the active, devoted, 
symmetrical Christian. 

A teacher, in connection with the announcement that 
an unusual degree of interest in religion bad been mani- 


fested by all the members of her class, and that four of 


these little girls had exyiressed a decided deterinination to 
serve the Lord, says—* the amount of their contributions 
to the funds of the Missionary Association, has been near- 
ly double that of former years ; and it is believed that 
most of the money given isthe fruit of their industry 
and self-denial.” ‘This is not, by any means, a solitary 
instance of animmediate increase of contribution conse- 
quent upon a resolution to * serve the Lord.” In many 
cases, when the situation of the scholars has been suc 
as to render them unable thus to increase their gifts, we 
have derived a higher pleasure from witnessing the free 
bestowment of their more valuable sympathies and pray- 
ers. Our attention has already been called tothe pleas- 
ing spectacle of aclass, just learning from the Saviour 
the first rudiments of prayer, ** encircling, together with 
its teacher, the mercy seat, and offcring their simple, 
child-like petitions for the missionaries and distant bea- 
then;"' and, we doubt not, the light of the Judgment 
Day shall disclose many such scenes, while, by the side 
of these interesting pleaders, will be seen many rejoicing 
spirits, (rom) heathen lands, fitted for the right hand of 
the Saviour, in answer to their prayers. 

We forbear here to detail particulat instances of self- 
denial, of youthful hearts already consecrated to the 
work of the missionary ; of luxuries voluntarily renounc- 
ed, ornaments given up, and labors performed by these 
children for the good of the perishing heathen.—Suffice 
it tosay, that we have witnessed these things, persever- 
edin and adhered to, with a tenacity which plaioly 
shows them to have been the result not of youthful fancy 
and romantic feeling, but of principle—fixed, Christian 
principle, 

This awakened feeling has gone with them to the bed 
of death: and, when the realities of eternity have been 
unfolding themselves to his view, the dying child has de- 
sired, as among his last requests to earthly friends, that 
all his little treasure may be devoted to the work of doing 
good among the heathen; and to his Heavenly Father, 
that the coming of his kingdom may be hastened. 

Who shall estimate the vast ameunt of good whieh 
this spirit of benevolence, self-denial, and prayer, thus 
early awakened and cherished, shall accomplish, when 
the energies and extended influence of manhood shall 
succeed to the limited capacities and opportunities of 


childhood and youth. 





MATERNAL LOVE. 


I have seen a mother’s love endure every test unharm- 
ed, and come forth from the refiner’s furnace purged 
from that dross of selfishness which the heart is wont to 
find mingled with its purest gold. A widow expended on 
her only son all the fulness of her affection, and the little 
gains of herindustry. She denied herself every super- 
fluity, that he might receive the benefits of education 
and the indulgencies that boyhood covets. She sat si- 
lently by her small fire, and lighted her single candle, 


himself with books or sought out the lessons for the fol- 
lowing day. ‘The expenses of the school were discharg- 
ed by the labor of her hands, and glad and proud was 
she to bestow on him privileges which her own youth 
had never been permitied to share. She believed him 
to be diligently acquiring the knowledge which she re- 
spected, but was unable to comprehend. His teachers 
and his idle companions knew otherwise. From his 
studies he acquired sufficient to astonish bis simple and 
admiring parent with high sounding epithets and techni- 
cal terms, and despised her for not understanding them. 
Whenshe saw him discontented, at comparing his situ- 
ation with that of others who were above him in rank, 
she Jenied herself almost bread that she night add alux- 
ury for his table or a garment to his wardrobe. 

She erred in judgment and he in conduct; but her 
changeless love surmounted all. Suill there was little 
reciprocity, and every year diminished that little, in his 
cold and selfish heart. He returned no caress, and his 
inanners assumed a cast of defiance. She streve not to 
perceive the alteration, or sadly solaced herself with 
the reflection that ‘itwas the nature of boys’ 

He grew boisterous and disobedient. His returns to 
her humble cottage becameirregular. She sat up late 
for him; and when she heard his approaching footsteps, 
forgot her weariness and kindly welcomed him. But be 
might have seen reproach written on the paleness of her 
loving brow, if he would have read it. During those 
long and lonely evenings, she sometimes wept as she 
remembered him in shily teak, when he was so gentle 
and, to her eye so beautiful. But ‘ this is the way of 
young men,’ said her lame philosophy. So she armed 
herself to bear. 

At length it was evident that darker vices were ma- 
king him their victim. The habit of intemperance could 
no longer be concealed even from a love that blinded it- 
self. ‘The widowed mother remonstrated with unwont- 
ed energy. She was answered in the dialect of insol- 
ence and brutality. 

He disappeared from her cottage; what she dreaded 
had come upon her. In his anger he had gone to sea. 
And now, every night. when the tempest howled and 
the wind was high, she lay sleepless, thinking of him. 
She saw him, in her imagination, climbing the slippery 
shrouds, or doing the bidding of rough, unfeeling men. 
Again she fancied that be was sick and suffering, with 
none to watch over him, or have patience with bis way- 
wardness; and her head, which silver hairs began to 
sprinkle, gushed forth, as if it were a fountain of wa- 
ters. 

But hope of his return began to cheer her. When 
the moon looked with its slender cresent in at her win- 
dow, she said, * My boy will remember me.’ 

Years fled. And there was no letter—no recognition. 
Sometimes she gathered tidings {rom a comrade, that he 
was on some far sea, or in some foreign land. But no 
message for his mother. When he touched at some port 
in his native country, it was not to seek her cottage, 
but to spend his wages in revelry, and re-embark on a 
new voyage. 

Weary years, and no Jetter. Yet she had abridged 
her comforts that he might be taught to write, and she 
used to exhibit his ;}enmanship with such pride. But 
she dismissed the reproachful thought. * It was the way 
with sailors,’ 

Amid all those years of neglect and cruelty the mo- 
ther’s love lived on. When hope refused its nourishment, 
it asked food of memory. It was satisfied with the 
crumbs from a table which must never be spread again. 
Memory brought the broken bread which she had gath- 
ered into her basket, when the feast of innocence was 
over; and luye received it as a mendicant, and fed up- 
on it and gave thanks.. She fed upon the cradie smile, 
upon the first caress of infancy, upon the loving years 0! 
childhood, when putting his cheek to hers he shumbered 





and regarded him with intense delight, as he amused 
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the livelong night; or when teaching him to walk, he | portant and delizhtful labors# ‘The vegetable kingdom, 
tottered with outstretched arms tu her bosom, as a new- in its varied flowers, foliage and stems, its graceful and 


fledged bird to its nest. 
But religion found this lonely widow, and communed 
with her at deep of midnight, while the storm was ra- 


ging without. It told herof ‘a name better than wf sons | 
‘should be open iv our district schools. It should. be read 


iby all the scholars, and expounded by every teacher. 


or of daughters,’ acd she was comforted. It bade her 
resign herself to the will of her Father in heaven. And 
she found peace. 

It was a cold evening in winter, and the snow lay 
deep upon the earth. The widow sat alone by her little 
fire-side. The marks of early age had settled upon her. 
There was meekness on her brow, and in ber hand a 
book from whence that meekness came. 

A knock shook her door, and ere she could open it, a 
man entered. He moved with pain, like one crippled, 
and his red and downcast visage was partially conceal- 
ed by atorn hat. Among those who had been familiar 
with his youthful countenance, only one, save the Being 
who made lim could have recognised him through his 
disguise and misery. The mother, looking deep into his 
eye, saw a faint tinge of that fair blue, which had charm- 
ed her when it unclosed from the cradje dream.— 

* My son!—my son !— 

Had the prodigal returned, by a late repentance to 
atone for years of ingratitude and sin? I will not speak 
of the revels that shook the peaceful roof of bis widow- 
ed parent, or of the profanity that disturbed her repose. 
The remainder of his history is brief. The effects of 
vice had debilitated his constitution, and once, as he was 
apparently recovering from a long paroxysm of intem- 
perance, apoplexy struck his heated brain, and he lay 
a bloated and hideous carcase. 

The poor mother faded away, end followed him. She 
had watched over him with a meek, nursing patience to 
the last. Her love bad never turned away from him 
through years of neglect, brutality, and revolting wick- 
edness. ‘ Bearing all things, believing all things, hop- 
ing all things, enduring all things,’ was its motto. 

Is not the same love in the hearts of us all who are 
mothers? And wherefore has it been placed there— 
that deathless love? The wisJom that never errs, at- 
tempers meansto ends. It gg rn the strongest af- 
fections tothe greatest needs. I: arms the timid domes- 
tic bird with an eagle’s courage, when its young are to 
be defended. It has implanted in our bosoms a love next 
in patience to that of a Redeemer, that we may per- 
form the ministry of an angel, and help to people with 
angels the court of heaven. L. It. Ss. 





STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The rose is a productof cultivation; the original plant 
being the common wild brier. Our plums are the des- 
cendants of the sloe; the peach and the nectdrines of 
the common almond tree ; and filberts are the improve- 
ments of the wild hazel. Apples are the cultivated suc- 
cessors of the small sour crab, which the swine will 
acarcely eat. The original pear is a pithy, hard, crude 
fruit. Our different grains were unce ina state very like 
grass, and our domestic vegetables are the artiGcial pro- 
ductsof human skill and vegetable improvability. 

From this improving and undecaying principle in 
plants, the earth can never have a superabundant popu- 
lation. But nature is so bountiful in her spontaneous 
productions, that ov art has been so little studied as agri- 
culture, and none so little improved. We as yet know 
nothing of the productiveness of vegetable nature; in- 
creasing the number of plants, only increases their pro- 
ductive power. Nature is improving and expanding be- 
fore us every day, and her productive laws are indefinite. 

This the farmer and the horticulturist should know, 
and they should obtain such an elementary knowledge of 
the vegetable hingdom, while attending to their education, 
that they may have the assistance of science in theirim- 








delicate expansions, its playful branches and gentle move- 
‘ments, presents one of the most interesting volumes that 
‘the scholar can ever read. 


This volume, so full of wisdom, elegance and religion 


he study of the vegetable kingdom has an iotellectual 


and a religious influence, and we have a right to infer, 
‘that this was the design of the Creator when he willed 
‘them into existence. They are pledges of his affection 


to the human race—signs of love to prove he thinks of 
man. Does it not become us, then, by studying them, to 
prove that we think of our Creator ? 

Zoology, and ornithology likewise, should be studied 
in every elementary school. And when he turns to the 
animal kingdom, what a vast volume lies before the stu- 
dent, of tastes, and customs, and manners, and propen- 
sities, and passions, and consummate instincts! ! Here 
is a combination of allurements that draw us, and fasci- 
nate us with a magical captivity. There isin the realm 
of vegetables, every thing that can delight the eye or 
gratify the taste; itis all simple, splendid, variegated, 
exquisite! But in animals we see the faculties of the 
human mind ; senses, memory, imagination, the princi- 
ples of imitation, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, respect, 
for superiors, are all discoverable in the brute creation. 
What a volume for our study ! ! 

Yet itis not made a text-book, or a reading book in the 
district school. The very animals which the farmer 
raises, orthe mechanic employs, are never made astudy 
in the whole course of education. The farmer should 
know the different species, and the great varieties of each 
species—he should understand their nature, their growth 
their congenial habitudes, and their favorite and whole- 
some nourishment. If he has this knowledge, he will 
be making improvements not only for his own good, but 
for the good of the whoie human race. The farmer, and 
the mechanic in the country, have peculiar advantages 
for studying natural history; for they are daily seeing 
and handling the objects of their lessons. 

To facilitate the study of thia delightful science, there 
should be a cabinet of minerals, an herbarium, &c., ia 
every district.—This cabinet may be placed in the school- 
house, and under the superinieudence of the school-mas- 
ter. Afiera small collection of minerals and plants is 
made, the teacher should give appropriate lectures on 
them, two or three times a week. This may be done in 
addition to the daily recitations of the natural histor 
class. Knowledge of this kind enriches man’s life wit 
conveniences, enlarges his views, and lays a foundation 
for rational piety. 

The great Creator has made every object on the thea- 
ter of the universe, and stamped upon every thing a di- 
vine impress. Whether we look upon a planet or a 
plant, we shall see that it is the work of God, and that 
it has a title to our highest admiration, “ for in wisdom 
has He made them all.”"—Common School Assistant. 





ONE THING AT A TIME. 


It was fo uncommon thing, in autumn, to see old 
Gerard surrounded with a youthful throng at eventide 
beneath the old tree, amusing and instructing them with 
his homely but useful conversation. It wason one of 
these oceusions that he was so ofien interrupted by the 
questions of the group about him, that the cheerful old 
man resolved to let them have their own way, that they 
might see bow little was to be got by attending to more 
than one thing at atime. Gerard was about to tell them 
the whole history of the church spire, which was formed 
of painted shingles; but no sooner did he begin, by we 
ing that Alderman Grani gave fifty pounds towards 
expense of it, than Harry Dobbs asked him who Alder- « 
man Grant was. * Why,” replied Gerard, * L-willa@ll * 
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vu. Alderman Grant wa a great fat man, that kept 
18 coach, and lived up at the Court House. Some say 
he baci been Lord Mayur of London, but how that may 
bel can'tsay; however, I can whisper something in 
your ears about him that will surprise you. One sum- 
mer’ s day, when it wa8 very hot, when he was rolling 
alor yg the turnpike road in his open carriage, with his 
spa niel dog before him, as pretty a creature as ever ran 
on four legs’’—** What colour was he?" said Bill Pike, 
“lvad he along tail?” “ He had a skin,” replied Ge- 
raid, ‘as white as the driven snow, marked over, here 
ar ad there, with blotches just the colour of a sheep's liver. 
T here was a curious tale told about that log : when it was 
® , puppy, it was waddling about, outside the iron gate. 
* when Farmer Rickett’s bull came up, and just as the 
puppy had got eee under the gate—but i must first 
te!l you that Farmer Ricketts was rather passionate ; be 
married a half sister of mine; in one of his passions he 
was near falling intoa well.” ** How was that?” »aid 
Tom Billetts. ‘ You shall hear-all about it.” replied 
old Gerard. * Job Tanner, the pump maker, was em- 
ployed to sink a well; and in going to work early one 
morning, he met Frank Hart, who had just come home 
from the West Indies, where they make sugar.’ ** How 
do they make it?” asked Bill Pike. * Why," said Ge- 
rard, * I hardly know whether I rightly understand it 
myself; but I'll give you the best account { can. | once 
knew an old sailor, and he had been in the West Indies, 
and in Africa too, where liens and big snakes, and all 
manner of frightful creatures are to be found.” “ But 
how do the people manage to kill the lions and the big 
snakes?” asked Joe Barnes. ‘In different ways,”’ said 
Gerurd ; ** when they set out after a lion with ten or 
twelve dogs—the dog, I take it, is about as useful acrea- 
ture as any, except it be a horse, or a cow; for in our 
country he hunts for us, and guards houses, in another he 
pulls the people along over the snow in a sledge.” 
** What's a sledge?" cried out Ned Hall, ** and how do 
the dogs pull it along?” ‘1 will tell you,” said old Ge- 
rard. ** ln some countries they have snow on the ground 
all the year round, and the frost is so keen that the fin- 
gers’ ends are almost pinched off.” ‘But do they wear 
vo gloves?" inquired Harry Dobbs, opening his eyes 
wide. ‘ Yes, but not such a3 you see in this country.” 
‘* What sort are they 7” cried out Peter Fuller and Ned 
Hall, both together. ** Why. if you will listen, you shall 
know from beginning to end; for the old sailor that I 
spoke of had been there, and he told me about the gloves 
as well as about the Black Hole of Calcutta, anda score 
other things.” ** The Black Ho'e of Calcutta! what is 
that?" said Joe Barnes; **] never heard of that: tell 
us about the Black hole of Calcutta!” “ That I will 
and welcome,” replied Gerard; ** but mayhap it will be 
just as well for some of you to tell me first what you | 
know of the church spire.” * You began to tell us,” 
said Harry Debbs, * but you didn't goon.” * Why no, 
I don’t know how I could,” said Gerard, * when you 
would have me tell you all about Alderman Grant; but 
do you remember what I told you about him that sur- 
prised you so, and the tale about the spaniel dog?" 
**You never told us any thing about it after all. nor 
about the spaniel either, or we should have remembered | 
it,” suid some of the rest of them. ‘ Well,” said old 
Gerard, enjoying the joke that he had put upon the voung 
people, in answering their questions, * perhaps you know 
something about Farmer Ricketts, and the draw well; 
ot how the folks make sugar, and kill lions and big 
snakes?" But no; notone among them knewany thing 
about one of these things. “ This is very dd," said 
Gerard, looking first to one, and then at ano’her, “ that 
you forget so soon; however, surely you kriow what a 
sledge is, and how the dogs pull it along; and wh at sort 
— . a an - countries wear; and if you 
\ me, then I will tel all about 
of @rleuna’” you he Ria +k Hole 


The boys stood staring, not. knowing what to say ; 
while old Gerard, in a pleasant way, gave them the fol- 
lowing good advice :—** The ti that runs afier ma- 
ny hares at once is not likely tocatch one of them; and 
the lad that will have half a dozen tales told him, with- 
out having patience to hear one of them to the end, will 
find himself just in the same situation. If you had lis- 
tened patiently, ] would have told you all about the 
church spire, and Al:lerman Grant and _ his spaniel dog, 
and Farmer Ricketts too; and if that had not been 
enough, in my rough way, | would have made it as plain 
to you as two sticks, how to make sucar, and kill lions 
and big snakes. Every one should have known what a 
sledge is, and how the dugs pull it along; what sort of 
gloves the people wear among the snow; and, if there 
had been any spare time lefi, you should have had the 
tale of the Black Hole of Calcutta into the bargain ; but 
after all, the lesson you have learned by your disappoint- 
ment may do you more good than all of them put togeth- 
er. Becontent, my lads, to hear and to do one thing at 
atime, and it is ten to one but you will become wiser, 
and get over more work than if you follow the bad plan 
of undertaking many things at once. My father used to 
say tome, ‘ Gerard, do one thing at a time; don’t be 
reading your Bible when you ought to be at plough, and 
don’t go to plough when you ought to be reading your 
Bible. It is right eoeugh, lad, that you should work to 
get your bread ; therefore, be up in the morning and put 
your hands to the plough-tail betimes; and it is right, 
too, that you should get hold of the bread of eternal life; 
thefefore read your Bible and pray over it, that God's 
grace may bless it, and make its promises your comfort 
here and your joy hereafter. But mind, what you do, do 
heartily, and be content in attending to one thing at a 
time.’ ” 





SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR BAPTIZING INFANTS. 

1. The command of our Lord to baptize all nations, 
was as much a command to baptize infants as adults. 

2. At the first formation of a visible Church, God or- 
dained that infants should be members of it. 

3. In making this appointinent, he directed that the 
should be formally admitted to it, by its initiatory seal, 
just as older persons were, and evinced his deep displea- 
sure when that ceremony was omitted. 

4. He afterward signified, in most express terms, his 
will that infants should be members of the covenant, 
and share in its temporal and spiritual blessings. 

5. The invariable principle of the divine government, 
under every dispensation, has been to connect infants 
witk their parents in the participation of covenant mer- 
cies. 

6. In this, and in other respects, the visible Church 
has. in all ages, been atype of the heavenly Church. 
Why should we destroy the resemblance between the 
type and the anti-type, precisely at the period when 
iHere is most reason to look for it? Infants in the Church, 
fro: Abraham to Christ, two thousand years—from 
Christ to the Reformation, one thousand five hundred 
more—out of one small part of it, from the Reformation 
to the end of the world—and then in the whole of it 
agin from thenceforward to all eternity—is there not 
gonret!.ing inconsistent here ? 

7. Inthe New Testament, the language of our Lord, 
in regard to infants, shows that they were to occupy the 
same place ia his Church under the Gospel as under the 
law. 4 
8. This conclusion also necessarily results from the 
fact, that the nature and design of his Church have 
been the same under both dispensations, as well as the 
covenant upon which that Church is founded. 

9. The strict analogy between circumcision and bap- 
tism shows that the latter should be applied to all that 
are entitled to be members of the Christian Church, in- 





fants as well as adults. 
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1U. ‘The language of the apostle, addressed and refer- 
ring to young children in the ditierent Churches to which 
they wroie, shows that these children were baptized 
members of those Churches. 


pledge us as a people to robbery and war, to the work of 
upholding and extending slavery, without limitation or 
end. | do not desire to share the responsibility, or to live 
under the laws of a government, adopting such a policy, 


11. St. Paul assumes, as a well known fact, theirtitle | and swayed by such a spirit, as would be expressed by 
to membership, aod grounds upon it an argument in re- | the incorporatiou of ‘Texas with our country. 
gard w the marriage connection. | In uuth, if the South is bent on incorporating Texas 
12, The practice of the Christian Church, from the | with itsell, as a new prop to ee it would do well to 
t 


very days of the apostle down to the time of the Relor- 
mation, in every country, without exception, and among 
every sect of Christians, has been to baptize infants. 

13. Men of learning and celebrity, who lived as near 
the apostolic ti:nes as we do to the times of the Retor- 
mation, vever heard of any, whether orthodox or hereti- 
cal, who denied baptisin to infants. 


insist vn the division of che states. It would, in sw doing, 
consult best its own salety. It should studiously keep it- 
self from communicn with the free part of the country. 
It sbould suffer no rail-road from that section to cross its 
borders. It should block up intercourse with us, by sea 
‘and land. Still more, it should abjure connexion witit 
the whole civilized world; for from every country it 


14. History does not by any means affurd so strong | would be invaded by an influence hostile to slavery. Iv: 
an evidence that immersion was the primitive practice | should borrow the code of the Dictutor of Paraguay, and 
of the Church, yet Baptists esteem that evidence a good seal itself hermetically against the infectious books, opin- 


and valid one in is favor. 

15. ‘The design of baptism, when truly stated, shows | 
that it ouglit to be admivistered to inlants as weil as | 
adults. Whether we regard it as a symbol, an iustru- | 
meut, or a pledge, it is strictly applicavle to their case. 

16. ‘The arguments to which our Opponents resort in 
detence of their principles, confirm us in the above con- | 
clusion; for they are obliged to deny that the whole Bi- 
ble should be the standard of refterence—to identily the 
baptisms of Christ and Jolin which were essentially dis- 
linct—to apply passages of Scripture to infauts which 
only refer w adults—io sever Gou's visible Church into 
two distinct Churches—tu deuy the sameness of the 
Abrahamic and Christian covenant—to reject any plain 
intimations in the New Testament as to the relation in 
which intants stood to the Church; to maintain an erro- 
nevus and contracted view of the design of baptism, and 
to withstand the overpowering evidence of the universal 
and constant prevalence of infant baptism in the Chris- 
tian Church for fifteen centuries after Christ. Ought 
the man who desires to act consistently to give up his 
faith, his Church, his communion for such opinions as 
these ?—Gray. 





ANNEXATION OF TEXAS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
From Channing's Letter to Clay. 


* To me it seeins not only the right, but the duty of 
the free states, in case of the annexationof ‘Texas, to say 
to the slaveholding states, ** We regard this act as the 
dissolution of the Union. The esseutial conditions of the 
national compact are violated. ‘To you we will faithful- 
ly alhere, but will not join ourselves to this new and in- 
iquitous acquisition. We will not become partners in 
your wars with Mexico and Europe, in your schemes of 
spreading and perpetuating slavery, in vour hopes of con- 

uest, ia your unrighteous spoils.” No one prizes the 
Union more than myself, as the ineans of peace. But 
with Texas, we shall have no peace. ‘I'exus, brought 
into the confederacy, will bring with it domestic and for- 
eign strife. It wili change our relations to other coun- 
tries, and tu one another. A pacitic divisiva in the first 
instance seems to me to threaten less contention, than a 
lingering feverish dissolu:ion of the Union, such as must 
be expected under this fatal innovation. : 

lam but one of a nation of filteen millions, and as 
such, may seem ‘00 insignificant to protest against a pub- 
lic measure. But in this country, every man, even the 
obscurest, participates in the sovereignty, and is respon- 
sible for public acts, uniess by some mide of opposition, 
proportioned to his sense of the evil, he absolves himself 
from the guilt. Forone then, I say, that earnestly as | 
deprecate the separation of these staves, and though this 
event would disappoint most cherished hopes for my 
country, still 1 can submit to it more readily, than to the 
reception of ‘Texas into the confederacy. 1 shriok from 


ions, and visits of forigners. lis pride, as well as safety 


should teach it this insulation; for having once taken the 
ground, that slavery is a good, to be spread and made 
perpetual, it does by that act forfeit the rank which it 


| covets among civilized and improving communities. It 


cannot be recognised as an equal by other states. On this 
point the decree of the world has gone forth, and no pro- 


‘tests or clainors can drown the deep solemn voice of hu- 


manity, gathering strength with every new generation. 
A community, acknowledging the evils of slavery, and 
continuing it only because the first law of nature, self- 
preservation, seems to require gradual processes of 
change, may retain the respect of those whom their fears 
unfounded. Buta community, wedding itself to slavery 
inseparably, with choice and affection, and with the pur- 
pose of spreading the plague far and wide, must become 
a byword among the nations; and the friend of humani- 
ty will shake off the dust of his feet against it, in testi- 
mony of his reprobation. 





THE DIGNITY OF THE LABORER. 
From Channing's Letter to Clay. 


I know it has been said that, do what we wil! with the 
laborer, call him what we will, he is and must be io re- 
ality, aslave. ‘The doctrine has been published at the 
South, that nature has made two classes, the rich and 
the poor, the employer and the employed, the capitalist 
and the operative, and that the class who work, are to 
all intents, slaves to those in whose service they are en- 

aged. Iv a report on the mail, recently offered to the 
Senate of the United States, an effort was made to estab- 
lish resemblances between slavery and the condition of 
free laborers, for the obvious purpose of showing that 
the shades of difference between them are not ve 
strong. Is it possible that such reasonings escaped from 
a inan who has trod the svil of New England, and was 
educated at one of het colleges? Whom did he meet at 
that college? The sons of her laborers, young inen, 
whose hands had been hardened at the plough. Does 
he not know, that the families of laborers bave farnished 
every department in life among us with illustrious mep, 
have furnished our heroes in war, our statesmen in coun~ 
cil, our ofators in the pulpit and at the bar, our mer- 
chants whose enterprises embrace the whole earth? 
What! the laborer of the free state 2 slave, and to be 
ranked with the despised negro, Wom the lash drives to 
toil, and whose dearest rights are at the mercy of irres- 
ponsible power! If there be a firm independent spirit 
on earth, it is to be fund jn the man who tills the fields 
of the free states, and moistens them with the sweat of 
his brow. 1 recently heard of a visitor from the South, 
com p@* sionating the operatives of our manufactories, as 
in *% worse condition than the slave. What carries the 
yeung woman to the manufactory? Not generally the 
want of a comfurtable bome; but sometimes the desire 





thai contamination. I shrink frem an act, which is to 


oF supplying herself with a wardrobe, which ought 
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satisfy the affluent, and oftener the desire of furnishing 
in more than decent style the home where she is to sus- 
tain the nearest relations, and perform the most sacred 
duties of life. Generally speaking, each of these young 
women has her plan of life, ber hopes, her bright dreams, 
her spring of action in her own free will, and amidst toil 
she contrives to find seasons for intellectual and religious 
culture. It is common in New England for the sons of 
farmers to repair to the large towns, and there to estab- 
lish themselves as domestics in families, a condition 
which the South will be peculiarly disposed to identify 
with slavery. But what brings these young men to the 
city? The hope of earning in a shorter time a sum with 
which to purchase a farm at home, or in the West, per- 
haps to become traders; and in these vocations they not 
unfrequently rise to consideration, and to what, io their 
places of residence, i+ called wealth. I have in my 
thoughts an individual distinguished alike by vigor and 








continued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of 
benevolence, and of universal charity.” A higher or a 
juster eulogium cannot be pronounced ; we are only sur- 
prised that a man could entertain such sentiments, and 
still remain an infidel. 

Rousseau declares that the writings of the most ad- 
mired philosophers, ‘with all their pomp of diction,” 
appear *“*mean and contemptible,” when compared 
with the Scriptures. He pronounces also a beautiful 
and eloquent euloginm upon the character of our Sa- 
viour, and asserts the utter impossibility that such a 


| character should be a mere fiction of the imagination, 
| (as Tom Paine somewhere insinuates.) ‘ The inventor 


of such a personage,” adds he, “would be a still more 
astonishing object than the hero.” 
Lord Byron also in his emphatic language, says, “ If 
aman was ever God, or God man, Jesus Uhrist was both.” 
And in the blank leaf of his Bible were found after 





elevation of mind, who began life by hiring himself asa 
laborer to a farmer, and then entered a family as a do 
mestic; and now he is the honored associate of the 
most enlightened men, and devotes himself to the high- 
est subjects of human thought. Jt is true that much re- 
inains to be done forthe laboring class in the most favor- 
ed regions; but the intelligence alrealy spread through 
this class, is an earnest of a brighter day, of the most 
glorious revolution in history, of the elevation of the 
mass of men to the dignity of human beings. 





PREACHERS 


Should deal in point as well as plainness. When 
Nathan told David of the parable of the rich man rob- 
bing his poor neighbor of an only lamb, he did not ap- 
ply to himse!f the just reproof of the prophet, until it 
was said, ‘Thou art the man.” Men are too apt to 
pass over to other shoulders all the general remarks of 
the preacher. Is drunkenness rebuked? ** Why,” says 
one, ** Mr. has been tippling’”’ Does the preach- 
er exhort them to bridle their tongues? ‘*T expected,” 
says another, **that Mrs. Tattle would get a whipping.” 
And so it isin all other cases of the kind. Let the min- 
ister show the evils of covetousnvess, and straightway 
one turns his head this side of the house to see the miser, 
and another that side. ‘The backslider, the complainer, 
the fault-finder, the mischief-maker, and all the default- 
ers and sinners, are seen in every part of the house ex- 
cept in the particular place where each individual sits. 

Jesus, when he rebuked sinners, generally included 
an entire class, and called it by name. Hence, how of- 
ten does he say in the New Testament, * Wo unto you, 
scribes and pharisees, hypocrites!" So did the apostles. 
True, they were sometimes in great peril on account of, 
their plainness of speech, yet it was the point of Paul's 
discourse that made Felix tremble. A preacher should 
not be rude, but he should be faithful. In avoiding 
rudeness, however, a man ought not to run on the other 
extreme ; like a preacher in Eugland who told his cou- 
gregation of nobility, “that if they did not vouchsafe to 
give their lives a new turn, they might go to a place 
which he did not think fit to came in that courtly audi- 
ence.” 














THE BIBLE. , 
The testimony of Infidels to the Excellency of the 


his death, the following lines in his own hand writing. 


‘* Within this wondrous volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries, 

And bless’d, for ever bless’d, are they 
Who read to hope, and read to pray. 
But better had he ne’er been born, 
Who reads to doubt, or reads to'scorn.” 


The only astonishment is, how men, after such admis- 
sions, can remain infidels. Lord Rochester, once hitn- 
self a distinguished member of their corps, explained it 
when he said, laying his hand emphatically on the Bible 
“The only grand objection to this book is a bad life.”’ 
They know the right and approve it, but pursue the 
wrong. 





An old man,being asked his opinion of a certain sermon 
replied, ** 1 liked it very well, except that there was no 
pinch toit. Ialways like to have a pinch in every ser- 
mon.” I was reminded of this anecdote by the remark 
of a son of Neptune, from Nantucket; whom I met in 
the gallery of a crowded church last Sabbath evening. 
He said it was a handsome sermon, ** but he would have 
liked it better, if he bad struck the harpoon into the con- 
science of the sinner.” 





TO MISS H ’ 


Who found a wild flower blooming upon the grave of her 
beloved and lamented father. 


*T was but a flower— 
A simple, unobtrusive bud of blue, 

That lived its hour 
Upon the lowly turf,—and yet it grew 
Where filial tear will oft the spot bedew. 


And though the eye 
Of passing stranger might not call it rare, 

And let it die 
Unnoticed.—there was one who mark‘d it there: 
'T was on her father’s grave—and O how fair! 


To slender thing, 

When sorrow shrouds the spirit deep in gloom, 
The heart will cling ; 

How sweet to trace a light upon the tomb, 

To mark the lonely flower—sent there to bloom. 


Thus with the tear, 
Which tenderness upon the grave will shed, 
Of one so dear, 








Scriptures. 


A most surpising thing, and which ought to be more | 
generally known, is the testimony which the most emi- 
nent iotidels have given to the excellency of the Serip- 
tures. Lord Bolingbroke, the most respectable, per- 
haps, of all the infidel writers, declares that “ no reli- | 
gion ever appeared in tbe world, whose natural tendency 
was. so directed to promote the peace and happiness of 
mankind.” And again he says,—‘* The gospel is one! 





May memory wake sweet thoughts upon thy déad, 
And gentler than the flower that decks his bed. 


And though no more 
The accents of Lis love fall on thy ear, 

As wont before, 
May resignation conseerate the tear, 
And with the bud, the promised ** bow” _ : 
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SEPTEMBER 16, 1837. 
LITERARY TOILS. 
Lo the Editor of the Boston Recorder. 

As we frequently see statements, in the public priats, 
respecting American Literature, the press, and the puin-. 
der of publications proceeding from it, intended probably 
to show the progress of improvemeat in the United States, 
I beg you and the public to pardon the egotism of my 
short story, showing what difficulues aa author may have 
to encounter. 

When I first proposed ia 1783, to publish a small ele- 
mentary book for teaching childrea to read, | found two: 
persons. only who gave the least encouragement of suc-, 
cess. These were the late Judge Trumbull and Joel 
Barlow. I was obliged to priat and publish the books at 
my own risk, and became responsible for the expense, 
which was more than I was worth. 

The sales of that book have amounted w fifteen mil- 
lions of copies; and the value of the materials and work 
which the manufacture of it has furnished to mechanics, 
must have risen to a million of dollars. Plagiarists 
whe have copied and published my improvements have 
diminished my profits one quarter, or one third, and I 
have been able w obtain little more than a subsistence for 
my family. 

In 1788, I found, in the family of the first Governor 
Trumbull, the manuscript of Gov. Winthrop’s Journal. 
Desirous of bringing that valuable document before the 

ublic, I contracted with the Governor's Secretary, John 

orter, Esq., to transcribe it, and paid him his price. | 
then procured the work to be published at my own risk, 
and the copies were all sold, but I received not a cent of 

rofit. 
, In collecting materials for a History of Pestilential 
Disease, a work undertaken when the yellow fever was 
desolating our cities, ] was under the necessity of visit- 
ing the libraries of Harvard and Yale College, and the 
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}in England and the United States ; the ablest physicians 
|now admitting that this disease has verified my opinions. 
| My large dictionary, and the preparatory studies, cost 
/me twenty year’s lnbor. When I ‘commenced, I was 
| fifiy yearseld, and had begua to wear spectacles. My 
funds were not adequate to the object ; but I imported a 
few books which were indispensable. I applied to men 
of great wealth for assistance, but received none from 
them; a few friends, however, lent me aid a short time, 
when my own resources failed. My expenses, during 
the execution of this work, must have been at least twen- 
ty thousand dollars, not including those of a voyage to 
Europe. The sales will never reimburse me. 

When this work was finished, it was difficult to fiad 
a publisher. ‘The bookselter who undertook the publi- 
cation, could find none of the trade in our large cities 
who would take a share in the enterprise; and be could 
not put the work to press, till I had endorsed his note to 
a bank for wo thousand dollars. 

The first edition has been long since exhausted, and 
the work is often called for; but my efforts to find a pub- 
lisher have hitherto failed; and I have no means of sup- 
plying the demand, except to authorize the importation 
of copies of the English reprint. 





I have en hand a manuscript, sufficient to make a 
small quarto volume. This is a Synopsis of the princi- 
pal words in twenty languages, arranged in classes un- 
der the same radical letters. This work was compiled 
during my preparation of the dictionary, and the mate- 
rials sought by a new course of researches, and in ex- 
ploring a field never before attempted. It would proba- 
bly throw much light on the history and connection of 
languages; but no bookseller will publish it, as the sales 
would not reimburse him. Dr. Julius, the agent of the 
king of Prussia, when in this country, urged me to send 
the manuscript to Europe, saying that any of the litera- 
ry societies in Germany or Berlin, would readily pub- 
lish it. But this cannot be done, as the work must be 
printed under my own inspection. N. Wessrer. 


New Haven, A ug. 10, 1837. 


Rising G:niuses—Scene ina School Room.— Master 
—* Fuss class n jografee!" Scholars—* Yeth'm’ Mas- 
ter—*Tummas, what's the biggest river ia Ameriky'— 
‘The Tombigbee zur—lke keeps a pinchin on me!” 
* He pincht me first zur, und | pincht him back agin’— 
*Tahe your seats—first class in parsin’|—‘ Yeth’m’— 
* Moses pars Arkansas, sixth line from top.’ ‘ A-r-k ark, 
a-n-s ans, Arkans, a-s-s ass, Arkansas.’ ‘ Pronounce it 
Arkansaw—but Moses, you aint spellin, yer parsin, 
child’ —* O yeth’r’ — ‘Hark, tandsaw is a noun, objec- 





Logonian library in Philadeiphia, for books which were 
nat to be found in New York, where I then resided. I 
received from the elder Dr. Ward, a severe rebuke for 
undertaking such a work, I not being a medical man. 

After a year’s labor, I published the work at my own 
expense, and sold copies enough to pay the printers; but 
received no remuneration for my labor and other expen- 
ses. The work was republished in England, but at a 
loss. 

This work excited little notice for thirty years. But! 
one instance of attention toit may be mentioned. In 1813 
and 1814, a fatal fever prevailed in Talbot county, Mary- 
land. Dr. Emalls Martin, of Easton, finding the usual 
remedies failed of success, changed his practice in con- 
sequence of attending to my doctrines respecting epidem- 
ies, and sayed his patients. ‘This be acknowledged. 


tiv’ case, indicativ’ mood, comparativ’ degree, third per- 
son, and nominativ’ case to scizzars!’—* You havo't 
said what gender, Moses.’ * Feminine gender’—* Why” 
—‘ Corsitz ——.” * Next.’ ‘Don'no.’ ‘Next.’ ‘*Corz- 
itz ashemale.’ ‘Next.’ ‘Forgotten zur.’ ‘Come, Da- 
vid, you know.’ + Yeth’m.’ ‘Why is Arkansas of the 
femiuine gende:;, David?’ *Corzits—why corzits et 
Miss Soury ov the norf, Louis Anoa on the souf, Mrs. 
Sippy on the east, and ever so many she females on the 
west.” ‘Very well, David. a may go to the head— 
you're & ‘rising genius, and’ll make @ man before yer 
vi *Yeth'm.’ 

IT? ingements are now completed to coavey en- 
va Gentine York to Washington in 24 hours. Break- 
a’ . in Gotham—dine in Brotherly Love—sup in the city 
© « riots—and breakfast mext morving in the proud city 





But the cholera awakened attention to this book both 


of slave-shackles. 
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COMMON SCHOOLs. 
We have seldom passed an hour more pleasantly than 
we did afew evenings since in listening to a Lecture 
from Professor J. Orville Taylor, on the subject of Com- 


in our school system; and we ure giad that he has so 
happy a talent in exposing them. We hope he inay 
visit every town in the State ; and if his hearers are not 
too wise to learn, and will act upon his sugyestions, the 
rising generaiwn will be prufiied by his labors. 

Mr. Taylor has published a listie volu;se entitled the 
“ Farmer’s School &: ok,”’ c wtaining much valuab e in- 
formation on agriculture. We think it decidedly one of 


the best books of the kind we have ever seen. it sliould | 


have a place in every school and iu every family. No 
boy who expects to be a farmer, can invest ins nwvey 
where it will yield so great prolit, as by buying this 
book. We designed to give some extiacis, but we can- 
not fix upou any in particular. It is ull wo good w be 
selected from. Itimay be found at Durne & Veck's, and 
probably at the other bookseilers. 





Fires it our city are so freyuent occurrences, that 
we almost regard them as events not worth recording. 
The largest that has occurred recently, was ol the large 
building in Westville, built for a cotiun factory, and 
more receatly used as a paper mill. ‘The crowded clus- 
ter of wooden buildings on the corner of Chapel and 
Church streets, was fired wwst Sabbath evening, but the 
fire was arresied belure had made much progress. 
Jo a few moments more that corver must have been lev- 
eled. A volume of smuke and tiawe burst out of one 
of the tenemeuts in the large vew block on the corver of 
Chapel and State streets, a few evenings since, but was 
soun subdued. There is uw alarm every day or two; 
and sometimes two or three in a day and night; and we 
live in hourly expectation of them. 

Some persons have been arrested on suspicion, and 
one colored boy has confessed his guilt. From alt the evi- 
dence in the cause, we are led to believe that this is not 
chiefly the work of a combination of villains, for the pur- 
pose of plunder. The motives are various. Sume per- 
haps for plunder; some to delraud insurance otiices; 
some for revebge; and some ‘for the mere love of ex- 
citement. A man’s foes are they of his own house- 
hold, and let every man Jook out for them. 


CONGRESS. 


But little business has yet been Cone or even attempt- 
ed. The subject of the choice of a printer to Congress | 
has occasioned ao little excitement, and is supposed to 
have made a pretty fair trial of the strevgth of the seve- 
ral parties. ‘he candidates for this patronage were the 
Editors of the Globe, (Administration) ; of the National 
Intelligencer, (Whig) ; and of the Madisonian. ‘Thi 
last hus been recently established, and is said to be op- 
posed to what are called the radical measures‘of the Ad- 
ministration. ' Less than thirty of the whole number of 
votes were upon the first ballot given for this paper; but 
it held. the balance of power between ihe other iwo, and : 
prevented either from gaining a majority. Several at- 


ted with the friends of the Madisonian, rather than per- 
‘mit the snecess of the Admivistration paper, 

| The follow ing extract from. the correspondence of the 
Journal Commerce, presents an estimate of the state of 
parties, as developed by the election of printers. It must 
however, be received as the estimate of a partizan ; one 
on the other side might give a different reading. 


** Wasnineton, Sept. 7th, 1837. 


Since the Express mailed closed, the struggle for the 
election of Priuter was biought to a close, by. the choice 
‘ot Mr. ‘Lhomas Allen, ov the thirteenth ballot. Afier 
‘the tenth ballot, several attempts were made by the 
friends of the Glube to defeat or defer the election, par- 
‘ticularly as it had become manifest that the friends of 


res the Whigs having lefi the Intelligencer and uni- 


i 
| 


the Imelligencer and of the Madisonian were approxi- 


mating, but they tailed ;—all propositions being laid on 
the tabie by a suiall majority. On the thirteenth ballot 
ihe whole pumber of votes was 225; necessary to a 
choice 113; and of these Thomas Allen had 113; Blair 
and Rives 101; Gales and Seaton 9; two scatiering. 
So, Mr. Allen was elected by a majority of one. Many 
good results of a political nature may be expected from 
the issue of this trial of the strength of parties in the 
House. ‘The whole streugth of the Benton Van-Buren 
party in the House was kept united on the Globe, and it 





does not exceed one Oundred and three, and will be daily 
diminished by turther detection. It is beiieved that, in 
the Senate, the administration are also in a minority. 
‘The dictation of Mr. Benwn and ef the Globe is at an 
end. The administration can carry no measutes on 
mere party grounds. But, though powerful for all the 
purposes of opposition, it may be doubted whether, upon 
a single puint of importance, in reference to the great in- 
leresis of the country, the Whigs and ** Conservatives” 
can be brought to act together. But we must not yet 
despair of some beneficial legislation at the present Cun- 
gress, and even at the present session. As the Message 
recommends nothing, and does not even show why it 
was necessary to call Congress together, the two Houses 
of Congress must take up the sabject of public embar- 
rassients, Without delay, and with a determination to re- 
lieve them, so far as relief can be cunstitutionally and 
with propriety be extended by the geueral government. 
We shall then see whether the Executive vet will be 
interposed, ur any executive trickery, to defeat the pub- 
lic will, Mr. Clay, who never despairs, and who has 
achieved triumphs in legislation, over obstacles of as 
great magnitude as are now presented, is in the field, 
and is cheering bis triends and every well wisher of the 
country to renewed efforts for the rescue of the public 
interests from the destruction to which they are con- 
demoed by this ** glory euoagh-to-serve-Jackson” ad- 
ministrativa. ‘Lhough, like oilers, be sees no reason, on 
the face of the Message for calling Congress together at 
all; yet, as they are here, he calls upon then to stay 
here, nil they shal! be able to devise, and unite upon, 
some broad. substantial, and permavent relief for the 
public ev barrassments. 

Mr. Mercer's proposition, which he brought forward, 
this evening, iu tue House, for the appointment of Com- 
mittees by ballot, stead of giving their appointment to 
ihe Chair, as provided by the rules of the House, is very 
iil-tomed. ‘Lhe project has often befure been broug)hi for- 
ward andrejected. it would take the House three munis 
lw get througts it. 





tempts were made to dispose of the subject in some othe: 


lo the Senate, for the very purpose of saving time, the 


‘(Serr 


way3;—such as postponing for the present the choice, 
and authorizing the Clerk of the House to employ pro 
‘tempore, or of giving it tothe lowest bidder. But these 
‘were over ruled and the balloting was persevered in for 
mon Schools. Hig object is to correct the existing errors two days, when it resulted in the election of the Madi- 
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VicePresident was to-day empowered to choose the Com- 
mittees for this extra session, on motion of Mr. Clay. 





Trere has been some debate on the subject of the ap- 
poininrent of the usual Committees. Mr. Clay and 
others have maintained that as the Message recom- 
mended nothing for their consideration, there was no ne- 
cessity for the appointment of Committe s ; and that if 
there was any thing fur them to do for the relief of the 
country, they had better do itand go home. But it was 
was over ruled for appoiming them, and they have nade 
preparation for a a lung session, aud will probably spin 
it out till next Summer. 

The following are the most important of the Commit- 
tees of the Seuate. 

Fureiga Relations.—Messrs. Buchanan, Tallmadge. 
King of Ga., Clay of Ky., and Rives. 

f inance.— Messis. Wright, Webster, Nicholas, Ben- 
ton and Hubbard. 

Coummece.—Messrs. King of Ala., Davis, Brown, 
Ruggles, and Norveil. 

Nucal Affairs.— Messrs. Rives, Southard, Ta:Imadge, 
Cuthbert and ‘Tallmadge. 

Puvlic Lands.—Messrs. Walker, Fulton, Clay of Ala. 
and Prentiss. 

ladian Affairs. —Messrs. W hie, Sevier, Tipton, Linn 
and Swill, 

Judiciary.— Messrs. Grundy, Morris, King of Georgia, 
Wail and Clayton. 

Post Uffice aud Post Roads.—Messrs. Robinson, Grun- 
dy, Knigit, Brown and Niles. 

District of Columria.— Messrs. Kent, King of Ala., 
Nicholas, Roaue. Allen. 

Paienis and Patent Uffices.--Messrs. Ruggles, Strange, 
Bayard, Preutiss, Robinson. 





The Mayor has offered a reward of One Hundred Dol- 
lars for the detecting of any person who shall be found 
sttti g tire to any building of any description within the 
limits of the city, or for the apprehending of any person 
who has set fire to any building within this city within 
the last six weeks, so that such person may be prosecu- 
ted. 


A Visit.—Our people were thrown intoa state of con- 
siderable emotion last Monday and ‘Tuesday, vy the en- 
campment of a body of Jadians from Canada, about 25 
in number, Who took up their lodging in the woods near 
the bouse of Sumuel Picket, avout J miles from the vil- 
jage. ‘Phey remained there until about 4 o'clock on 
‘Tuesday, when they passed through the village and went 
to Deertield, where they encaniped and still remain. 
‘They appear tw be comfortably off for Indians, having 
several h rses and waggons, and a good supply ot blan- 
kets. and Buffalo robes. They are ef the St. Francis 


tribe, in Canada, and are the descendants of Eunice! 


Willams, daughter of the Rev. John Williains, who, it 
will be recollected, was, with his family, carried captive 
when Deerfield was destroyed in 1704. Qne of the par- 
ty, a wowan ot 06 years, (be mother ofthe rest, is grand 
daughter to Eunice. She scorns the effeminate com- 
forts of civilized life, as ovuch as her grand mother did 
when she visited Ler afflicted father, and resisis every 
importunity to lodge in doors. They are very hospita- 
bly treaced by the Deertield people. We understand 


they will return w their homes, from which they have 
beeu absent nearly a year, by the way of Albany.— 
Gi cenfield Gaz. . 

John Hancock's Dress.—The dress of the venerated 
Joho Hancock, is. thus described inthe book entitled ‘Fa- 
miliar Leuers on Public Characters.’ . It would excite 




















asmile to see a inan decorated in this manner now. ‘At 
this time, (June, 1782.) abeut noon, Hancock was dress- 
ed ina red velvet cap, within which, was one. of fine 
linen. The latter was turned up over the lower edge ot 
the velvet one, two or three inches. He wore a blue 
daimask gown, lined with silk; awhite stock, a white sat- 
iv embroidered waistcoat, black satin small clothes, white 
silk stuckings, and red morocco slippers.’ He was at this 
time about jorty-five years of age. 


“Gen. Dodge has purchased of the North-western In- 
dians twenty-six and a half millions of acres of the best 
land in Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin, including the 
lead mines, to. three cents an acre. 

The Louisville Journal of Aug. 30, contains an ex- 
tra from the office of the Nashville Banner in which 
is published a requisition or volunteers from Tennessee, 
addressed by Mr. Secretary Poinsett to Gov. Cannon. 
Number not stated. ‘To be engaged for six months, it 
vot discharged suvoner. ‘They are w serve in Florida. 

There had been a battle between parties of the Sioux 
and Foxes, in which the lauer were deleated, with the 
loss of 1) killed and 13 wounded. 


Porter, the Kentucky giant, probably the tallest man 
living, being seven lect seven inches without bis shoes, is 
Coming to our eastern cities, says the Louisville Journal, 
and thence goes to London, to show the people of Eu- 
rupe if the Abbe Raynal, and others, were correct in 
saying that the human and vegetable race degenerated 
in this county. He will tuke with him andther speci- 
men of Kentucky growth—a block, six feet high, of the 
celebrated Salt River Sycamore tree, measuring seven- 
ty feet in circumference! He ought to go mounted, al- 
60, on a living manimoth, as a speciinen of our quadru- 
peds. 

Provisions.—The Buffalo Advertiser says that the 
crops are coming in bountifully in the western part of the 
state, aud prices are beginning to fall rapidly. Potatoes 
are down to 25 cents per buetiel, and it is expected will 
soon be as low as 124 cents. —Butter is from 12 to 15 ets. 
and cheese from 4106 cents. The poorer classes will 
not thé coming year buy one pound of their flour at a 
price exceeding hve dollars a barrel. 


T'wo convicts at Sing Sing attempted last week to es- 
cape iu a sail-boat. A sentinel espied them, and leaping 
into a boat, posted alter the runaway gentlemen, shot 
one dead on the spot, and-retook the other, and lodged 
him safely in his old quarters. 

Ride aud Tie.—A couple of friendly Hibernians, upon 
the point of starting from Baitimore in a steamboat the 
other day, having the fear of Ben Sherrod Captains and 
drunken crews betore their eyes, beld a consultetion on 
the wharf previous to tueie departure to the following cf- 
fect :— 

** Murdock, can you swim 2" 

* Like a stone—io the bottom jest.” 

* And me too. (With a leagiuened phiz) what shall 
we do in case of a blow up !” 

A momeat's reflection brightened up the countenance 
of his frieud as he exclaimed, *I’ll tell ye, whin the 
danger comes, we'll juinp overboard together, aud thin 
you shall hold me up ior a while, and when you get 


‘tired, L'tt held you up, aud so we'll get to the shore sale. 


Wisht. don’t say a word w a soul at all.—Ball. T'rans. 


The Royal Arms of England will vary much trom 
ihose borne by her Majexty’s five predecessors. The 
Sovereign being a fewule, they will be borne on a luz- 
enge instead of a shie/d, aud the iniperial crest of a lion 
surinounting the crown, will be discontinued, as will also 
the escutcheon of pretence bearing the arms of Hano- 
ver surmounted by the crown of that kingdom. The 
arms will in future consist of the four grand quarters on- 
ly—namely, Kogiaod in the first fourth, aad Scot- 
land and Ireland in the eecood and third quarters. 
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From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Consumption.—The late lamented death of Dr. 
Bushe trom that form of consumption known as chronic 
bronchites, painfully reminds me of a duty the subseri- 
ber owes to his profession and to society, of making 
known a simple form of treatment that has never failed 
him in curing this form of consumption, so destructive to 
the clerical and literary professions ; this treatment is of 
nearly equal etlicacy iu catarrhal plthisis and is a valu- 
uble remedy for consumption in all its forms when in its 
chronic stages, and free trom any inflammatory symp- 
toms. This treatment is based on the pathology of con- 
suinption, asa generic name for disease. 

Under the name of consumption are included that va- 
riety of diseases of the lungs attended with expectora- 
tion of purulent matter from the breathing surface of the 
lungs, connected with emaciation, hectic fever, and its 
concomitants, night sweats, colliquative diarih@a, &c. 





ie 


sumption may be cured, but the assurance of Practica| 
experience, and the desire of making public a means of 
saving life, in one of its most frequent and unWelcume 
exits. Epw. C. Cooper, M. DP, 





A Sixth Continent.—An extraordinary phenomenon 


presented in the Southern ocean, may render our setle. 
ments in New South Wales of still hove eminent im 
portance. A sixth continent is in the very act of grow: 
before our eyes! The Pacific is spotted with islands 
through the immense space of nearly fifty degrees o 
longitude, and as many of latitude. Every one of these 
islands seems to be merely a central spot jor the forma- 
tion of coral banks which, by a perpetual progress, are 
rising from the unfathomable depths of the sea. ‘The 
union of a few of these masses of rock, shapes itself in. 
to an island; the seeds of plants are carried to it by 
birds or by the waves; and, from the moment that }t 


All the forms of consumption act on the general health) | ee : 
overtops the waters it is covered with vegetation. The 


from one common cause—the presence of matter acting 
upon absorbing surfaces, and thus producing thuse symp- 
ioms koown as hectic fever. It is the presence and vio- 
lence of this symptom of consumption, that prostrates 
the patient, until it more or less slowly ends in death. It 
is the consequence of this hectic fever, and not the imme- 
diate disease of the lungs causing it, that forms the source 


new island constitutes, in its turn, a centre of growth to 
another circle. The great powers of nature appear to 
be still in peculiar activity in this region: and, to her 
tardier process, she sometimes takes the assistance of 
the volcaro and the earthquake. From the south of 
New Zealand to the north of the Sandwich islands, the 
waters absulutely teem with those future seats of civili- 


of fatality from consumption. * ’ utul 
y zation. Still, the coral insect, the diminutive builder of 


The treatment | now with reluctaot diffidence submit, 


these mighty piles, is at work; the ocean is intersected 


I have successfully used for more than twelve years, and | ©. bs thdew i ‘ 

during that period of medical practice, I am not aware | “It? these lines of foundation ; and, when the rocky sub- 

of having jost more than four or five patients from all the structure shall have excluded the sea, then will come 
the dominion of man.— Liverpool paper. 


various forms of consumption, and these were mostly 
passed to that stage of disease where the structure ol the 
lungs had become so extensively diseased, as to preclude 





Baceace—Tare Law.—As this is the season of the 


the use of more than pailiauve treatment. Cases of| year when there is a good deal of traveling to and fro in 
chronic bronchitis were in every instance cured by it, | our country, it may not be amiss to advert to the law 
even when the purulent expectoration amounts to pints | rejative to baggage. In every advertisement of steam- 
daily, with bectic fever, diarrh@a, cold sweats and en-| boat and stage lines, one will find a postscript, or a nota 


tire physical prostration. 


bene, that “all baggage is at the risk of the owner,” and 


The treatment is the administration of sulphate of cop- | this many suppose is sufficient to clear the line, or iis 


perin nauseating doses, combined with gum ammoniac, 
given so as to nauseate but not ordinarily to produce full 
vomiting; the usual dose for this purpose is about-half a 


roprietors, fiom all responsibility in regard to baggage. 


This, however, is not the case. The proprietors of eve- 
ry line of transportation, whether of goods or passen- 


“grain and five grains of the respective ingredients, in 4) gers, or both, are liable for what they take; they are 
teaspoonful of water, to be taken, at first twice, and in| paid for thia responsibility, and it is in vain for them to 
the convalescent stages once a day. think of escaping it. The courts, both of this country 

In cases of chronic bronchitis a gardle of the sulphate | and England, have decided this question over and over 
of copper alone is superadded. In this latter form of con- | again, and always in support of the law as we have de- 
sumption, this treatment almost invartably suspends the | clared it to be. The transportation lines, however, are 


hectic symptoms in a few days, and the disease rapidly 
advances to its final cure. 


not liable for money, jewels, and other extra valuable ar- 
ticles, which a lost trunk may contain, unless it may be 


In cases of the more proper forms of consumption the | shown that they knew of the contents of the trunk, and 
treatment must be internntted frequently and agaiu re- | took it with this knowledge, or received an extra sum 
turned to; and whenever sorevess of the chest, or otber| for ts transportation.—Philad. Herald 

' . 


symptoms of inflammatory action exist, the treatment 
should be suspended; as 1 is in the c..ronic state alone 
that the remedy is indicated or useful—that state in 
which the condition of the general system sympatheti- 
cally involved becomes the more prominent sytnptom, 
and the success of the treatment depends chietly on the 
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Ata meeting of the Stockholders of the Hartford and 


New Haven Rail-road Company, held at New Haven, 
the following gentlemen were elected Directors for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 


Samuel J. Hitchcock, John S. Mitchell, Philip S. 


breaking up this sympathetic action of the diseased lung, 
Galpin, Wm. H. Elliot, John T. Clark, New Haven; 


on the more healthy tone of the stomach, and increas- 
its digestive powers and likewise causing. during nau- 
seating action, a more active and unhealthy circulation 


Morris Ketchum, New York; Elisha A. Cowles, Meri- 
den; Geo. Putnam, James Goodwin, jr., ay ten 


At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, Samuel J. 


of blood through the lungs. Its curative powers: are 
Hitchcock, Esq., was chosen President of the Compa- 


more immediately attributable to these elects of its ac- 
tion. But theory apart, the treatment is presented based 
on more than ten years experience of its curative advan- 
tages, in the proper treatment of diseases of mucopuru- 
lent and purulent expectoration. 


ny, O. Pease, Secretary, and Wm. H. Elliot, Treasurer. 





Noise without seriousness and pertinent matter is like 


gunpowder without bullet, that causeth sound and no ex- 


Having left a profession that more nearly than apy |ecution. And the weightiest matter without clear expli- 
other approaches the pure duties of humanity, but which | -ation and lively application is like bullet without pow- 


has near! 


ceased yi this country to be_honorable or pro-| jer, If you will throw cannon -bullets at the enemy with 


fitable. have little motive in exposing nvysel! to that your hands, they will sooner fall on your feet than on 
certain ridicule that follows the annunciation that con-|jhem.—Barter. 
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when they see those who profess to be dead to the world, 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
Outline of a Discourse by Mr. Ludlow. 

Phil. 1V.8. Finally, brethren, whatsoever thiags are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are ptire, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think of these things. 

It is of unspeakable importance, that the Church 
should exhibit in their daily intercourse with the world, 
that system of morality which the Bible inculcates, and 
which all men in their consciences approve. I fear that 
the ungodly have had too much cause for saying, that in 
the ordinary, every-day transactions of life, they can 
perceive no difference between the governing principles 
of professing Christians, and those who are not Chris- 
tians—and very ofien that the former are guilty of cer- 
tain mean things in their commercial transactions, to 
which their sense of honor would not permit them to 
stoop. And it is my opinion, that nothing interferes 
more directly with the success of the gospel, or counter- 
acts more effectually its power to save, than these obli- 
quities of its professed friends. 

It is in this way that the great and cardinal doctrine 
of justification by faith has ever been brought into disre- 
pute. The Bible teaches that men are justified by faith 
and not by works. In the time of James there were 
some who took advantage of this, and coucluded that as 
works were not necessary for justification, they might be 
justified by a faith that did not lead them to a holy life; 
and it was this abominable sentiment which the apostle 
combats, when he proves that a faith without good 
works, is pot a faith which can justify a sinner. And 
thus at this day does the carelessness of professors about 
carrying out into their every-day transactions the princi- 
ples of the gospel, discredit it. 

I have on this account selected this topic of discourse 
at this time, in hopes that I may remove from the way of 
the Lord the stumbling blocks which are preventing the 
salvation of sinners. Let Christians attend to what I 
say, and be more careful hereafter not to make their re- 
ligiun consist in orthodox notions, or excited feelings, or 
inere devotional exercises, but in these connected with 
an external exhibition of whatsoever things are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 

As we are most exposed to temptation from our com- 
mercial intercourse with the world, and as the worid are 
most sensitive and observaot in pecuniary matters, | 
shall confine myself to the subject of your every-day 
business transactions. 

1, An inordinate desire after property. I need not 
tell you, my people, that this is every where condemoed 
in the word of God; which assures us that covetousness 
is idolatry ; and that he who serves mammon, cannot 
serve God. The Bible tells us that they who are deter- 
mined to be rich, fall into snares, &c. Now it is impos- 
sible, without the most prayerful ciligence, to keep the 
mind frem an inord:nate craving after property—for he 
that loveth silyer, shall not be satisfied with silver—nor 
he that loveth abundance, with increase. And it is 
equally true, that the ungodly are very much stumbled, 





ecaeeceee | Carth, not to love the world or the things of the world, 
| after all their profession, as hot in the pursuit of weaith 


as the most worldly, and hoarding up with as much ca- 
pidity what they possess as any miser. Aud especia'ly 
is this the case, | remark 

II. When Christians resort to mean or disreputable 
tricks to secure the object: tricks to which high mind- 
ed, honorable men of business would notdescend. The 
principles of the gospel regulate our transactions in the 
ordinary business of life, and reprobate the conduct of 
those who go beyond and defraud. And yetthe men of this 
world are often offended by the contemptible meanness- 
es which they discover among the professed friends of 
the Saviour. [tisimpossible even to allude, in one ser- 
mon, to al) the petty contrivances which disgrace the 
mercantile world. A few will suffice to show what | 
mean. Christianity demands of us that we du to others 
not what others do, but what they ouglit to do to us, in 
similar circumstances. Of course any concealment of a 
defect in an article we would dispose of, is a fraud, 
which God hates and will punish. Now when a profes- 
sor uses such an adage as this—all is fair in trade—or 
let every man take care of himself—and sells an article 
at a fair price, when if he had honestly avewed the 
truth, the buyer would not have purchased it, or would 
not have paid the price, it is such an iniquity as in the 
sight of God amounts to theft~and vw-ben discovered by 
man, disgraces and dishonors the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christianity demands the same frankness and honesty 
which the day of judgment will demand. No professor 
can either conceal defects, or give an unfair estimate of 
the excellence of his merchandize, without wounding his 
Saviour. 

The same meanness is often as discoverable in buying 
as in selling. It is naught, it is naught, says the buyer, 
but when he is gone away, then he boasteth. ‘The busi- 
ness of beating down, as it is called, when carried be- 
yond a good conscience, is equally mean and knavish. 
And there is nothing more degrading to a Christian pro- 
fession, than that coniemptible skin-flint spirit, which 
condescends almost to a falsehood for a farthing. Com- 
mon honesty is outraged by it, and the feelings of all 
mankind revolt from it. Let me therefore urge upon 
you the duty of being high-minded and above meanness, 
or even the suspicion of meanness, in all your commer- 
cial transactiuns. 

III. A third thing which is true and honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report, is uprightuess in contract- 
making. In every contract the utmost care should be 
taken that it be performed with punctuality as to time 
and fidelity as to manner. For want of this up- 
rightness, some trades have acquired a peculiar odium. 
Permit me therefore to say the following things:— 
1. Never contract to do a thing. to the performance of 
which you do not feel yourself fully adequate. 2. Nev- 
er contract to do a thing in a given time, merely for the 
sake of securing business, when you have not good rea- 
son to believe, that unicss some unexpected providence 
prevent, it will be done. The man who does this, will 
lose his character and dishonor Christ. 3. Let your 
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work fully satisfy the terms of the contract, and do not 
by concealing defects, or coming short of your engage- 
nents, io any way wrong your employer, and wound 
your own soul. Vast injury has been done in this very 
way to the cause of the Redeemer. Rather lose than 
do this. 

IV. Another thing which often wounds the cause of 
Christ, because it is not true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report, is the incurring of debts, without the 
fair prospect of paying them, either at all, or not at the 
time appointed. There is a reck'essness upon this sub- 
ject, even among good people, that is amazing. Thata 
man may incur a debt honestly, and be houest, although 
not able to discharge it at the time appointed, is doubtless 
true. ‘There may be such unforeseen circumstances oc- 
curring intermediately, as shall render it impossible. 
But these cases no ope condemns. | refer therefure only 
to such cases as where We person contracting u debt, has 
every reason to believe that unless some unexpec‘ed 
providence occur, he will certainly be unable to pay it. 


ought to be foremost in all the benevolent enterprizes oj 
the day. He should be a public-spirited man, show ing 
that the gospel has enlarged his soul, and filled it with 
disinterested regard to the well being of the community . 
& nothing makes theChristian character appear more un. 
lovely in the estimation of the world around,than an wp. 
willingness to make sacrifices for the public good—than a 
disposition to make every thing bend to its own narrow 
interests. 

lt is true that in a certain sense the Christian is nor 
of the world, but he is in the world, and bound to make 
itas happy a place as he can. He ought to root out as 
many of the thorns and briers of the curse as be can, and 
thus try to restore it to its primitive beauty, as when first 
it rolled from: the hand of God. And earth cannot be 
made an Eden, unless there is much public spirit. Now 
for a Christian to withhold his influence or his money, 
when the claims of God and of humanity are urged, is 
not lovely or of good report, and always brings a reproach 
upon the cause of the Reieemer. ‘Thuse who are not 





Hence to launch out into debt, if not absolutely wick- | 
ed, on the part of the Christian, is a rashness which 
jeopards his reputation, aud consequently the interests of 
ihe Redeemer. 1 do not say that it is in every case de- 
signed knavery—but J do say that it is inexcusable im- 
prudence. Cuonsider the following things:— 

1. By incurring debt beyond your power to pay, you 
hazard your reputation. 

2. You bazard all you have made by your industry, 
for you expose yourself to lawsuits, and nothing, | can 
tell you by ubservation, eais up a man like the law. 

3. You hazard all your peace of mind—for vothing 
corrodes the soul like the thought of being in debt, and 
unable te pay it. 

4. You hazard the happiness of many others. The 
man you owe, is himself a debtor, and his creditof owes 
others tuo ;—and so you touch a chain with an hundred 


prolessors cannot but think meanly of ihe man who pro- 


_fesses to be one of those whom the gospel has filled with 


its benevolence, and yet always hangs back like a dead 
weight upon the efforts which are made to benefit socie y. 
The Christian should be foremost. 

Vi. Auother thing at least lovely & of good report, is 
Politeness. I do not mean by this mere cancing-schvol 
graces. I mean the politeness which a bevevolent leart 
always dictates. which leads us by a kind and gentle and 
obliging demeanor to secure the happiness of those with 
whom we haveintercourse. tis opposed to a surly, un- 
courteous, repulsive manner, which is not only contrary 
to that gospel which commands us to be courteous but 
exceedingly offensive and painful, toall who come.in con- 
tact with it. There is nothing more at war with that 
gospel which tells us to be pitiful, and courteous, than a 
rude, boorish spirit. It were well for every Christian to 





links, and shake the whole at once. Thus the inability 
of one man to pay his debts here, may stop the machine- 
ry which sustains an hundred families, aud fill a whole | 
community with distress. ‘There is a good reason there- 
lore fur the command : Owe no man any thing but to! 
love ove another. 

And take kindly thisadvice: 1. Always live within 
your income. 2. Moderate your wants, and make not 


remember that true religion makes a man a gentleman, in 
the best sense of that word. The wisdom which is from 
above says James, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, &c. 


|Surely he who possesses it must then be a gentleman. 
The late Dr. A. Clask has denominated the piety of 


such ap uncourteous professor—sour gudliness, and very 
properly. By this I do not mean uw, abandonment of 
stern integrity, for the sake of pleasing man, and gaining 


haste to be rich. It dishonors God very much when his /Bdmirers at the expense of principle. But 1 do meaa 


professing people can live in something like style, when | 


they cannot-pay their creditors. He that hasteth to be 
rich hath an evil eye, and considereth not that poverty 
shull come upon him—says the wise mau. Prov. 25. 22. 

The mau who always lives within his iacome, will al- 
ways be as independent as the wealthiest, and be au or- 
nament to religion. But it is true as the wise man says, 
the borrower is servant to the lender. 

V. Another thing which is true, &ec., is a becoming 
liberality in every benevolent work. Itis lovely and of 
good report, and honors religion greatly when its profes- 
sors, are uot ouly honest in the payment of their debis, 
and their fulfilment of all their contracts, but cheerful 
& liberal in doing acts of Christian charity. |t is the ten- 
dency vf Christiamty to unlock the selhist: heart, & draw 
out the soul in deedsof mercy. Accordingly a Christian 





sound principle united with suavity of manners. 

We ought not to think that‘in coming out from the 
world, we must of course abandon the proprieties and 
decencies of life. Our text condemns it and takes it for 
granted, that there are many things correct, and as far 
as the mere fUrm is concerned, very proper «: the arrage- 
ments of society, which we should cheri:h. ‘l'vere are 
maoy things which are, in the sight of the world as well 
as the Church pure and lovely and honest, and of yood 
report; and these cannot be omitted without reproach 
to Christ. 

VII, Not being liberal at the expense of Justice. This 
has often brought great reproach upon religion, When 
a man can have his name conspicuous on the roll of be- 
nevolent donations, while he cannot meet the payment of 
his debts—or refuses it—it savors too much of dishonesty 
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to attract admiration. Or indeed when he can live in | inflicted—and, when they are determ ned upon as the 
style &e. - last resort, they should be inflicted with calmness and 


—— eet -» allection. 

Ido uot cay See aan —— till all his debts are paid 6. Children should not be long confined in school 
before he is benevolent, or lives more comfortably. By and never longer than they are actively employed in it. 
no means. Iknow of no apology for refusing pecunia- 'A school ought never to serve the purpose of a prison. 
ry assistance more mean and abominable, than I must If the junior classes are incapable of preparing their 


wait till I have paid my debts before I give—when the peeane by themselves, they should either be provided 


. . : with some amusing toys or picture books, or be turned out 
‘ rty far exceeds his debts, and his debts are | ; ‘ ’ 
man’s property y to romp about in the open air, or under a covered shed 


contracted for the very purpose of increasing its value. jin rainy weather, and called in when their iessons are to 
' on be explained. 

STAR OF HOPE. 7. Young people should always be treated as rational 
creatures, und their opinions occasionally solicited as to 
certain points and scholastic arrangements. The rea- 
sons of the treatment they receive, and of the exercises 
prescribed, in so far as they are able to appreciate them, 
should occasionally be siaied, and explained, and illus. 
trated. 

‘8. Reproofs should always be tendered with the ut- 
most calniness and mildness.—When they are uttered 
in passion, and with looks of fury, they seldom produce 
any good effect. and not unfrequently excite a spirit of 
revenge against the reprover. 

9. One great object of education should be to fix the 
attention on the subjects we wish to explain and eluci- 
date, On the proper exercise of the faculty of atiention 
depends almost all our improvement in knowledge and 
virtue.—Dick’s Moral Improvement of Mankind, 





The great experiment is now making, whether the per- 

uity of our republican institutions can be reconciled 
with universal suffrage. Without the education of the 
head and heart of the nation, they cannot be; and the 
question to be decided is, can the nation, or the vast bal- 
ance power of it, be so imbued with intelligence and 
virtue, as to bring out, in laws and their administration, 
a perpetual self-presersing energy? We know that the 
work is a vast one, and of great difficulty; and yet we 
believe it can be done. 

We know that we have reached an appalling crisis; 
that the work is vast and difficult, and is accumulating 
upon us beyond our sense of danger and deliberate el- 
forts to meet it. Itis a work that no legislation alove 
can reach, and nothing but an undivided, earnest, dedi- 
ded public sentiment can achieve ; and that, 100, noe 
anniversary resolutions and fourth-of-July oration but 
by well systematized mera! associations ; cousinag EXAMPLE. 
the worth of our institutions, the persis: thau duervund “I saw a number of professors of religion there.” 
them, and the means and the cost of their pitservanion, 
and making up our minis to meet the exigeumy¢ 0) coiei! 








Mr. Editor,—I presume the expression which J use to 


. : : nonts head this article, is very familiar to you. and most of 
~ Sel egebabes — scab (gheia@ipalieagpenal your readers. You know too, for what purpose it is 
failings of heart fur fear of the thingsthnedredeminigasjz used, not simply for the purpose of announcing the fact, 

; and I perceive a spirit of impatiquns: tikeogs a0 | but to silence a conscience half aroused to reprove the 
Setrust ‘in respect to the perpetuitywtolis fepybliey! aad | ansgressor of his evil ways. How many persons, 
I re that these fears are wiell Guided: ancyanpgiad | While pursuing a course which they know is wrong, 

oN ; lt is the stat-ob:hopesid buridank» toriy shield themselves under the example of professors of re- 
pe agentes rn need 1asithe ship neédbiwiod we | ligion. The mau who is in the way of intemperance, 
or ‘ ; erkng. |)! will palliate his conduct by the example of some rum- 

a rocking — —— cnceecdiaivaiadhes mn a drinking professor. ‘1 have two deacons on my side,” 
pi “e fine alate iu 909 deivone bag veoieib | 8aid the inebriate as he poured down thre drink of death, 
aed HD penne ard setrong iat thotidn of afier failing to get his neighbor to join him. “ There 
: if “/ : ‘tutibabvonlly bal thendeesed tiiiteHectaad | W285 a number of professors present,” says the young 
powers Saat me 4 flhed sl auld thei présuin ici | an as he returns from the theatre, and is admonished 
aod ot bo Pale head nobathis work be done; caud! Well | by a Christian friend. “1 suppose it is not wrong to go 
ont founding the =t> ual Gen wed'e hope is#eeure. | Where Christians are. 1 do no more than they do.” 
oan oe Sediatoariaihe will cease, and that of éritelli- |“ 1saw a number of the members of the church there,” 
She ro emne de will ones its season and nation after | $2¥8 ‘he unconverted part of the congregation, who had 
dd cheeied b our miiel will ‘follow in our foot- | #rolled away of @ Sabbath day to hear some strange 
steve; till the tari earth is free. There is no danger thing, in preterence to listening to sound and wholesome 
hed ebceaiiculterd and arts will not prosper; the danger instruction in their accusiomed place of worship.— 
is, that our intelligence and virtue will falter and fall |“ These were a great many professors of religion pre- 
back into a dark-minded, vicious pupulace—a poor, un- | 8¢% says ihat young person, as he is xdmonished for 


P in fasi imali ing his time in parties of pleasure. ‘ And is it 
sles iated animalisim, to rush | Spending m pa 
educated, reckless mace of-infus : wrong to gu where Christians go and mingle in conver- 


v0 resistless as the tornado, sation as they do, and stay no longer than they do?” 








MAXIMS IN EDUCATION. 


1, The idea should go before the word which express- 
es it—or, in other words, a clear and distinct conception| My little friends I am going to tell you some stories 
of an object should be impressed upon the mind, before | with regard to the Sabbath. And I will tell you phen « 
the name or terms which express it be committed to | but what is true. God says, * Remember the Sabbat 


FACTS FOR CHILDREN TO THINK UPON. 


memory. day to keep it holy.” It is said also of Eli's children, 
2. In the process of instruction, nothing (if possible) | that they inade themselves vile, and their father res- 
should be assigned to the young merely as tasks. trained. them not; therefore God determined to slay them. 


3. Every thing that is cheerful and exhilirating inthe | Now keep these two things in view, as ] proceed, and 
young, should be associated with the business of educa- | inquire whether it is not probable that God punishes 


tion. those of whom Lam aboutto tell you for their disre- 
4. In the practice of teaching, the principle of emula-} gard of his command, avd because they made them- 
tion should be discarded. selves vile by breaking the Sabbath. 





5. Corporal punishments should be seldom or never; I once knew a boy who lived near me, and with 
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whom I was well acquainted; we went to school to- 
gether, and played together, and he appeared to be very 
kind and obliging to all his mates; bat he did not keep 
the Sabbath, and played about with other wicked boys. 
One Sabbath, late in the autumn, he went out on theice, 
and played and skated all day. Just at night he came 
in and ate his supper in great hurry, and went out again 
immediately. Ina short time the alarm was given that 
poor George was in the pond. All endeavors to 
xave him were fruitless, he was taken out a corpse. 
Another boy with some other companions, went out 
upon the Sabbath to shoot birds. After spending the 
greater part of the day in this way, they stopped to rest. 
While standing carelessly with the niuzzie of the gun 
against his side and leaning upon it, it went off, and 
lodged the whole charge in his body. It passed partly 
through his lungs, and a few shot passed quite through 
his body, and both of the wads were likewise lodged in 
his body. Badly as he was wounded, God gave him 
space for repentance; for he lived, although in great dis- 
tress, for nearly a week. He underwent several painful 
operations, and the doctor did all in his power to save 
him, but in vain. His parents refused to let serious peo- 
ple converse with him. And some who came with 
their hearts full of pity for him, were forced to go away 
without being allowed to say scarcely a word to him 
The night before he died, he was ‘heard to say several 
times: * O mother, it is hard to die!” But he died, 
and where is his soul? Now had he spent the Sabbath 
in serving God, and seeking salvation, it would not have 
been so hard todie. But he made himself vile, and was 


not restrained, and the Lord slew him. 
A Sabbath School Teacher. 








THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


I have seen, in the print-shops, a beautiful engraving 
with this title. It represents an old man near the close 
of his life. He is in bed, and is kept in a sitting posi- 
tion by the support of his daughter. His head, the few 
hairs on which are white as wool, is bowed on his breast; 
his cheeks are hollow; his eyes fixed; his hands are 
clasped together as if he were trying to pray. A minis- 
ter is by his side, exhorting him to look to God in that 
trying liour. But the old man seems insensible to eve- 
ry thing around him, and yet trying to do something 
that he feels ought to be done. ‘The doctor stands at the 
foot of the bed, and appears to be telling the old man's 
son that his end is very near. A nurse is bringing a bot- 
tle of medicine, as if she wished the doctor to allow her 
to adininister some to the dying man; but it is too late, 
and he pays no attention to her. It is as the eleventh 
hour of the day of life. ‘Thus far, all would seem to be 
well. We might suppose it was the death-bed of an 
aged Christian, attended in his last moments by his pas-_ 
tor, and committing his departing soul with joy into the 
hands of bis faithful Redeemer. The eleventh hour of 
the Christian's life is t» him an hour of happiness, for it 
brings him near the yates of heaven. 

But there are some other parts of the picture’ which 
tell a different story. On the dying man’s bed are deeds 
of property; a map of his estate hangs on the wall, 
showing that he is the owner of much Jaod; a scrivener 
is at the window, mending his pen, to write the old man's 
will. It is the eleventh hour of his day of riches, for 
soon he will go away and wil leave them forever. 

He seems to have been a man whose life has been 
spent in heaping up wealth, and death has called before 
he was prepared to meet him. Ah! the good Bible 
would pot be lying on that table out of reach, if it were 
the death-bed of an aged Christian. It wou!d be nearer 
to him than the deeds and bonds which have engaged his 
attention to the last. He would be so filled with the 


his last hour on earth in mixing the concerns of his so) 
with the settlement of his estate, he would be emiploved 
in hymns of praise, and in humble prayer to the She». 
herd of his soul. It is the eleventh hour of the man i 
whom God has given riches and long life, but who bh». 
set his heart upon that which is perishing, and has |9\) 
Up ho treasures in heaven. What little hope the minis. 
ter. can have that, after a long life deviled 'to becoming 
rich, the last few minutes will be of any avail in seekins 
that which has 80 long been neglected ! : 

But is it only to the old that the eleventh hour comes? 
A little a would make the picture applicable to an, 
age. Instead of the old man, let the dying person be 
child of six, or ten, or fifteen—your age, my young rea. 
der, whatever it may be—it is still the eleventh hour o/ 
life; one hour more remains. Have you neglected the 
Bible? Has your time, no matter how few the years, 
been given up to pleasure and amusement? Have yo, 
been thinking only how happy you expect to be in this 
world? Have you not yet become truly the child o/ 
God! Then the minister would be discouraged in vour 
case, too, if, just as you were about to leave the world, 
you would, for the first time, begin to wish you had no 
so wickedly neglected the love of the Saviour. You 
might then wish to be prayed for; but if it should only 
be the fear of death that made you wish it, what goo! 
hope would that give? If you have refused to come, 
when the Lord called you, at the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, and every other hour—yes, and every minute of 
those hours—would it be wrong in him to say to you, at 
the eleventh hour, “I have called you in the time of 
health; in the morning of life; I have asked for your 
earliest hours, that you might be mine all your life, and 
forever. But you would not listen. And shall | now 
listen to you, when you are only afraid to die; when you 
pray, not because you love me, but because you want 
to escape the punishment which you know you deserve ! 
Shall I take the few minutes of your last hour, when 
you would not give me one moment of yoor time, avd 
one feeling of affection, when you were in health, and 
thought you could do without me. I have called, and 
you refused; I have stretched ou. my hand, and you did 
not regard, but have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof; therefore, remember what 
you have often heard from the Bivle, that now, wheo 
distress and anguish come upoa you, you call upon me, 
but | will not answer; you seek me early, but shall not 
find me, for you have hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord.” 

Who could bear such a message from the Lord at the 
eleventh hour of life, and the eleventh hour of hope! 
O, who will risk it? Will you, my young friend, wru 
away from this page, and say to the Spirit of luve ani 
mercy, I will notcome? Beware, lest the Lord should 
say of you as he did of some sinners long since,— 
* ‘Therefore it is come to pass that as he cried, and they 
would not hear; so they cried, and I would not hear, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ 





From the N. E. Spectator. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


Paraphrased in an acrostic, by Thomas Sturtevant, Jt. 
A Soldier inthe 25th Regiment of United States’ Infan- 


try and Prisoner of War in the Province of Upper 
Canada. 


Our Lord and King, who reign’st enthroned on high 
Father of light, mysterious Deity ? 

Who art the great I AM, the last, the first, 

Art righteous, holy, merciful and just : 

In realms of glory, scenes where angels sing, 
Heaven is the dwelling place of God our King. 
Hallowed thy name, which doth all names transcend ; 





joyful prospect of meeting his God, that he would forget 
his gold, and silver, end lands; and instead of spending 


Be thou adored, our Almighty Friend. 


gy 
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“Thy glory shines beyond creation’s space, 
Named in the book of justice and of grace: 
Thy kingdom towers beyond the starry skies ; 
Kingdom Satanic falls, but thine shall rise. 
Come let thine empire, O, thou Holy One, 
Thy great and everlasting will be done! 
Will God make known his will, his power display ? 
Be it the work of mortals to obey. 
Done isthe great, the wondrous work of love. 
Ona Calvary's cross he died, but reigns above: 
Earth bears the record in thy holy word. 
As heaven adores thy love, let earth, O Lord: 
jt shines transcendentin th’ eternal skies, 
Is praised in heaven,—for man, the Saviour dies. 
Jn songs immortal angels laud his name, 
Heaven shouts with jey, and saints his love proclaim. 
Give us, O Lord, our food, nor cease to give 
Us of that food on which our souls may live! 
This be our boon to day, and days to come, 
Day without end in our eternal home : 
Our needy souls supply from day to day, 
Daily assist and aid us when we pray. 
Bread though we ask, yet Lord, thy blessing lend, 
And make us grateful when thy gilts descend. 
Forgive our sins which in destruction place 
Us the vile rebels of a rebel race ;— 
Our follies, faults, and trespasses forgive, 
Debts which we'ne’er can pay, or thou receive, 
As we, O Lord, our neighbor's faults o’erlook, 
We beg thou'dst blot ours from thy memory’s book. 
Forgive our enemies, extend thy grace 
Our souls to save, e’en Adam's guilty race. 
Debtors tothee in gratitude and love, 
And in that duty paid by saints above, 
Lead us from sin, and in thy mercy raise 
Us from the tempter and his hellish ways. 
Not in our own, but in his name who bled, 
Into thine ear we pour our every need. 
Templation’s fatal charms help us to shun, 
But may we conquer through thy conquering Son! 
Deliver us from all which can annoy 
Us in this world, and may our souls destroy. 
From all calamities which men betide, 
Evil and death, O turn our feet aside. 
For we are mortal worms, and cleave to clay ; 
Thine ‘tis to rule, and mortals to obey. 
Is not thy mercy, Lord, for ever free !— 
The whole creation knows no God but thee. 
Kingdom and empire in thy presence fall, 
The King eternal reigns the King of all. 
Power is with thee ;—tothee be glory given, 
And be thy name adored by earth and heaven ; 
The praise of saints and angels is thy own; 
Glory to thee, the everlasting one. 
For ever be thy triune name adored ;— 
Amen! Hosanna, blessed be the Lord ? 
Prison at Little York, June 26, 1837. 





Parties. —Why are parties given ; that pride and van- 
ity may be gratified. Why do persons attend parties ? 
that they may enjoy pleasure. That pleasure which 
flows from communion with God, or doing good tb the 
poor and needy, or assuagizg the grief of the mourner, or 

o. The gratification 
of those sensual passions which owe their existence, or 
at least their strength, to our fallen natures, afford the 
pleasure ot the-party. The mental excitement, the scin- 


winning the lost soul to Christ ? 


tillation of wit unchastened by piety, the rich confections |. 
too often the exhilirating cup, the light and vain conver- 
sation, heauty, dress,—these are the attractions which se- 
duce 'o the party the professed child of God,—him who 
before Jehovah, angels, and men, has solemnly professed 
to give up the vain and sinful pleasures of this world, 
aad to cleave to Christ as his chief good, and who has, 


again and again, sealed his vows by partaking of the 
body and blood of his Saviour. 


Every body knows that slavery is unjust; but many 
think ita very profitable vice. If so, as the slavebolders 
have had the profit, let them pay the loss; but if it be 
true, as some think, that it is not protitable, then eman- 
cipation is no loss, and there is nothing to pay. 


Preachers are to feed the people, not with gay tulips 
and useless dafiodils, but with the bread of lil* and me- 
dicinal planrs, springing from the margin of the fountain 
of salvation. 


Which is the most perfect popular Government 1— 
“That,” said Blass, ‘where the laws have no superior.” 
* That,”’ said Thales, “ where the inhabitants are nei- 
ther toc rich nor too poor.” “ That,” said Anacharis, 
the Scythian, ** where virtue is honored and vice detest- 
ed.”—** That,” said Pittacus, ** whose dignities are al- 
ways confeired upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
base.” * That,”’ said Cleobolus, **where the citizens 
fear blame more than punishment.” * That,” said Chi- 
lo, ‘where the laws are more regarded than the orators." 
* But that,” said Solon, where an injury done to the 
meanest subject is an insult upon the whole cunstitution. 


An Orthodox clergyman of New Hampshire, who is a 
great friend to foreign missions, said, where the subject 
of slavery was introduced—* Slavery, what have we to 
do with slavery ?—they have slaves atthe South, let the 
South take care of their own slaves:” on which one re- 
marked—** Heathenism, what have we to do with hea- 
thenism !—they have heathen in Asia, let Asia take care 
of its own heathen.” Had the christians of America 
made this gentleman's regard for foreign heathen, consis- 
tent with his regard for the poor heathen slaves in our 
own country, how long would the work of evangelizing 
the heathen of foreign lands have been deferred ? 


The American congress, soon after the deciaration of 
independence, passed the following resolution :— 

** Whereas, true religion and good morals are the only 
solid foundation ef public liberty and happiness :— 

* Resolved. That it be, and hereby is, earnestly re- 
commended to the several states, to take the most effec- 
tual measures for the encouragement thereof, and for the 
suppression of theatrical entertainments, horse-racing, 
gaming, and such: other diversions as are productive of 
idleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of princi- 
ples and manners.” 


Xerxes, a Persian king, led an army of more than five 
millions of souls into Greece, but few of them ever re- 
turned to tell the tale of their defeat. Bonaparte, not 
inany years since, attempted to subjugate the Emperor 
of Russia. Inone campaign, more than 500 thousand 
men were killed ; some by the sword, some by disease, 
and some by famine. Many of the French were com- 
pelled to eat the flesh of horses, and even the bodies of 
their fellow soldiers. It is computed that since the world 
was created, more than fourteen thousand millions of hu- 
man beings have perished by this dire scourge of man- 
kind, WAR. - 


The Blinding Influence of Slavery.—The Rev. Sam- 
uel Dunwody, a Methodist Minister of South Carolina, 
has preached a sermon on the subject of slavery, in 
which he says—** Suppose, for argument’s sake, we ad- 

: mit that slavery was a moral evil in any of these United 
States of America, still, as ministers of Christ, we have 
no right to pronounce it to be so.” 


Apotheosis of Napoleon.—Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff saw in 
a Chinese temple a marble bust of the Freach conqueror, 
before which incense was burning, and priests were wor- 
shipping. The Emperor probably wever expected an 
honor of this kind. It was however a pious mistake 
—as the priests had never heard anything about the for- 
eign barbarian to whoin they were thus doing worsbip. 
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In this respect they were less infatuated than thasecivil-{much, I have no doubt but the offering will be ~ pon 
ized people, who, knowing all the faults of the man, still table to the Lord as if you were ableto give $1000" You 


worship him. 


How to treat Slander.—The only proper and effec- 


tual mode of dealing with malice is invarially to des- 


pise it; for it has been justly remarked by anvuld writer, , 


**the malice scorned, putsitself out; but argued gives a 
kind of credit to a false accusation.”’. 


Gratitude for Pardon.—Having obtained the King’s 
pardon for a poor man, cast for transportatiou, | carried 
it to the jail to bim. Seeing the poor fettered creature 
fall down upon his knees to return me thanks, caused me 
to burst into tears of hearifelt joy. 1 thought, this isjust 
what thou, ol) my precious Saviour! hast done for, me ; 
thou hast obtained a free, and full pardon of all my sins; 
set my soul at liberty, and filled iu with peace and joy, 
by the atonement of thy precious blood! ‘The poor conu- 
vict had not read his pardon, he had not seen the king's 
name to it. Ll only made the report wo him, that I had 
got it. He believed me; hence, he was happy, joyful, 
and thanktul thathe had received his pardou.—./usen. 


Tendeiness of Conscience.—A conscience is like the 
apple of a man's eye—the least dust that gathers into 
it affects it. ‘There is nv suret and betier way to know 
whether our cousciencasare dead and stupid, than to ob- 
serve What impression small sing (as they ere improper- 
ly named) make upon them: if we are not very careful 
to avoid all appearance of evil, and to shun whatever 
looks like sin—if we are not so much troubled at the 
vanity of our thoughts and words—at the rising up of 
sinful emotions end desires in us as we have been for- 
merly, we nay thev conclude that our hearts are hard- 
ened, and our consciences are stupified ; fora teuder con- 
science will no more allow of what are called small sins, 
than of great sins. 


He that will give to his son apples, sugar plums, or 
what else of this kind he is most delighted with tw wake 
him learn his book, does but authorize his love of pleas- 
ure, aud cocker up that dangerous propensity, which he 
ought by all means to subdue and. stifle in iim. You 
ean never hope to teach him to master it, whilst you 
compound for the check yeu give his inclination in one 
place. by the satisfaction you propose to it in another. 
T'o make a good, a wise, and virtuous man, it is fit he 
should learn to cross his appetite, and deny his inelina- 
tion to riches, finery, or pleasing his palate, &c. when- 
ever his reason advises the contrary, and his duty re- 
quires it.— Locke on Educativn. 


The Cleaveland Journal of Aug. 17th says:—Dr. 
Beecher passed through this city recently, on his way to 
Auburn. He Spentthe last Sabbath with us, and his 
sermons, of which he gave us three, were listened to 
with great interest. Although the Doctor has been a long 
time on the stage, we could not discover that his * eye 
was dim, or his natural force abated.’’ To all present 
appearance, he may live to be a mark for heresy-hun- 
ters. as long as tbey will find it profitable to pursue the 
game, 


Some years ago, a very aged African woman who had 
for a long time been praying for the advancement of 


have done what you could.” As I took the chickens from 
‘her hand, she lifted up her dim eyes to heaven, and wi 
a countenance expressive of unearihly satisfaction, wh)\, 
the tears trickled down her sable cheeks, she exclaiime, 
'* Bless de Lord, / can now pray, * dy kingdom com.’ » 


The rumor of the death of Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, mis. 
'sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. at Constantinople, is con. 
tradicted by letter from the Missionary Rooms at Boston; 
but the same letter aunounces the death of his wife ap) 
one child, by the plague in the early part of July. 


| The office of the Alton Obs. has been broken open and 
the press destroyed by a mob. Would the advocates of 
| slavery resort to such measures to put down opposition to 


it, if they could devise any beter ? 


The New Testament, as translated by Tyndal, has 
just been republished at Boston, by Gould & Newman. 
| It isan exact reprint as publishin 1526. The fac simile 
‘of the title page contains portraits of the four Evangelists, 
also of Paul, Peter, James, Judas, and the Saviour as 
| surrounded with the twelve apostles. The text has been 
carefully compared with the translations of Coverdale, 
| Mathews, Cranmer, the Genevan, and the Bishop's Bi- 
| ble, and the various readings are given in Notes at the 
bottom of the page. This volume contains a likeness, 
/with an interesting memoir or biographical skeich of 
Tyndall. Much valuable information concerning that 
period of time is bere incorpurated. The place and man- 
ner of his execution, on the charge of Hengsy, are exhi- 
bited in an engraving. 


New York has no less than eight Theatres; sinks of 
iniquity sufficient 10 rein from eight to ten thousand 
young men, annually, besides the disgrace which it casts 
upon some families, the degradation that it brings upon 
others, and their generally deteriorating character upon 
‘all. ; 


Two volumes of the correspondence of Henry Mar- 
tyn, not before published, are in the pressin England. 


A Fact for Contraetors.—The Maumee Express 
' States, under the above head, that the laborers employed 
upon a portion of the canal in that neighborhood have 
been allowed eight drinks of liquora day, and the conse- 
quence is, a great number of them are sick of fever and 
ague, while those upon another job, in one of the most 
unhealthy districts, who have been allowed no liquor at 
all, are, to a man, in good health. 


_ TEMPERANCE NOTICE. 

A monthly Meeting of the New Haven County Tem- 
perance Society, will be held at Fair Haven, on Tues- 
day, 19th Sept. inst. at }0 o’clock, A. M. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that Delegates should come froin all 
the Societies in the County. 

WM. K. TOWNSEND, See. 


NOTICE. 





Christ's kingdom in the world, and who, on account of 
her age and infirmity could do litle else, came to me one 


The Colored People’s State Temperance Society will 
hold a meeting ia she City of Norwich, on the 26th day 


morning, hobbling upon her stafi with two chickens in| of September, 1837, Those who are willing to act up- 
ber hand, and as sbe approwched she said, * Massa, I's, 00 the principle that total and entire abstinence, fiom all 
been prayin des many a day for de missionary. But it) intoxicating, liquors as. a common beverage is the only 
seems asif de Lord would not hear my prayer till I do safe ground to stand upon, in carrying forward the teu- 
some ting for dem myself. While | was dis mornin tink- | perance reformation are respectfully invited to attend. 

and contrivin what I could do for dem, I say to mmyself,| | Editors friendly to the moral improvement of the col- 


have four chicken, | will give two of dem. Here dey | ored population are requested to copy the above. 

are, Massa ; will you take dem and sell dem, and give JEHIEL C. BEMAN, Presideot. 
de money to de missionary?” ‘Qh yes,” said 1, “Bet- 

ty, with all my heart. Although ‘the 


; ISAAC CROSS, Secretary. 
Middletown, August 22d, 1837. 
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